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highest learning or culture. They were themselves staffed almost
entirely by men from Oxford or Cambridge; and England still
depended on those two ancient universities to keep her abreast
of the world's advance. Similarly for her highest secondary
education she relied mainly on the public schools. The quality in
both cases was higher than ever before, thanks to the reforms and
expansions of the seventies, and to half a century of conscientious
Victorian work. But the annual output of educated persons
remained too small, and could never along those lines have grown
large enough. It was a growing awareness of this, that, as the
century closed, made not a few thoughtful men feel the solution
of England's higher education problem to be her most urgent
need. It was obvious that her neighbour, Scotland, was, in pro-
portion, far ahead of her.
An educational influence outside the schools, which made
a sudden spurt during these years, was that of free libraries. As
early as 1880 Andrew Carnegie, an American millionaire born
in Scotland at Dunfermline, had presented a free library to his
native town. Between 1886 and 1900 he founded others in
Great Britain, and a retired London newspaper proprietor,
J. Passmore Edwards, followed the same course.1 In 1892 was
passed a new Public Libraries Act extending the original act of
1850; and in 1894 Fowler's Local Government Act made it
possible for even a rural parish to have a public library. As a
result of all these things, such libraries in the nineties were
rapidly multiplied.
Art now began, though with difficulty, to convalesce. Men
grew conscious of the mid-Victorian ugliness, and realized in
varying degrees, that it was not a matter of individual failure
so much as of a general loss of direction amid the snowstorms of
rapid material and social change. Art had gone astray, or, as
they saw it rather, was fallen sick. Yet it was easier to become
aware of the malady than to diagnose it and prescribe for it suc-
cessfully. Rival diagnoses were proclaimed side by side, often
with no clear sense of their inconsistency. Some, with William
Morris, laid the blame on capitalism and machinery, which had
killed the joy and tradition of craftsmanship and unduly divorced
1 Passmore Edwards (d. 1911) erected in all twenty-four free libraries; Carnegie
(d. 1919)^2,505. Most of the latter were in the U.S. A., but Great Britain benefited
appreciably also.